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as are the means by which he arrives at his
results, the results when arrived at are crude
and puerile to an almost inconceivable degree.
' The thing in itself7 is, he tells us, elementary
feeling, mind-stuff, or quasi-mind ; and this is
known to us as matter. With every moving
molecule of matter there moves also a small
particle of mind-stuff which is attached to it,
Now, not only must it be obvious to anyone at
all trained in philosophical thinking that this
theory leaves time, and still more plainly space,
entirely unaccounted for ; but there is a further
and yet more obvious objection to it, which has
not escaped even his own enthusiastic biographer.
This theory, which Clifford flattered himself was
a new form of monism, is in reality nothing but
the dualism it was intended to replace ; only he
chooses to call matter 'mind-stuff/ and he chooses
to call mind c consciousness.' His theory, he
tells us, rests on the doctrine that there can be
feeling without consciousness, a statement to
which it is impossible to affix any meaning
whatsoever, The old-fashioned dualism was
the statement of a mystery, but it was the state-
ment of it in intelligible language. Clifford
transferred the mystery from^the statement^ to